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INTRODUCTION 


Tue valuable papyrus-leaf to which | invite 
attention in the following pages was first read 
and published by Grenfell and Hunt,’ the 
English papyrologists whose labours have 
won such high appreciation. It was known to 
me four years ago, and I looked upon it then 
as a particularly interesting early-Christian 
leaf, but I did not understand its true nature 
until July of last year (1901). With a view 
to preparing an edition of the early-Christian 
leaves of our Heidelberg papyrus collection, 
I had to apply myself with special zeal to the 


1 Greek Papyrt, Series II., New Classical Fragments 
and other Greek and Latin Papyri, edited by Bernard P. 
Grenfell . . . and Arthur S. Hunt, Oxford, 1897, p. 115 7 
In this publication the leaf is numbered 73. 


Vili INTRODUCTION 


Greek letters of the early-Christian period 
emanating from Egypt, as we, too, possess 
an early-Christian letter. Unfortunately, our 
letter is not in the best state of preservation. 
Still, for the most part it can be read, and its 
gaps may perhaps be partly filled by the help 
of the fixed phrases which are found to prevail 
in the letters of other papyri. Onthis occasion, 
then, [ read once more the British Museum 
Papyrus 713, but this time witha new vision. 
Of. course, as was only to be expected, the 
characters which I read in the copy supplied 
by Grenfell and Hunt were not found to be 
different from those detected by the first 
decipherers ; but I attached a new value to 
one single letter. It was in this way: out 
of the small ‘f’ of the word ‘ poleteken,’ in 
line 9, I made a large one, with the result. 
that a Christian woman, Politike, figured in 
the middle of the letter. 

To show that this alteration is warranted ; 
that by this change, to all appearance so 
trivial, the character of the whole leaf has 
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been quite transformed ; and that on account 
of this large ‘P’ our papyrus becomes a 
-precious relic from an epoch in our faith that 
was so fruitful in trials and tribulations—this 
is the task I have set myself in the following 
pages. 

I am giving my first thought to the 
share I can claim as my own in the present 
work. I have to thank, however, Mr. 
Frederic G. Kenyon and Mr. Warner, of 
the British Museum, for the photograph of 
the papyrus ; Mr. Kenyon also for collating 
the reading with the original. My colleague, 
Herr Wilcken, of Wiirzburg, besides, has 
been of great service for the reading. I 
have also discussed the text with him and 
my colleague, Herr Carl Schmidt, on the occa- 
sion of a lecture by Wilcken on the Heidel- 
berg papyrus. For further information I am 
under obligation to Mr. B. P. Grenfell, of 
Oxford, and to the travelling secretary of 
the Soudan Pioneer Mission, Herr Kumm, 
at present in Jena. My friend Alfred von 
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Domaszewski has added to the evidence for 
the name ‘ Politike’ from his wide knowledge 
of inscriptions, and Herr Dr. Gustav Adolf 
Gerhard has on the spot contributed welcome 
analogies for the additions supplied by me 
for the lines at the end of the papyrus. 


A. D. 
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THE 


EPISTLE OF PSENOSIRIS 


I 
SOURCE OF THE PAPYRUS 


At the beginning of the ninetieth year of the 
last century a considerable number of papyrus 
leaves, which had been discovered in the 
Great Oasis (now called El-Khargeh) of the 
Libyan Desert, came into the market.!_ Who 
unearthed them I am unable to say, but from 
this very dearth of accurate information we 
are warranted in concluding that we have to 
do with an accidental ‘find,’ and it is as good 
as certain that the papyri which now find a 

1 [ derive this information from Grenfell and Hunt, 
Greek Papyri, Series Il., p. 104. 

I 
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home in different places are one and all to be 
traced back to that discovery. Eleven of 
these leaves now belong to the British 
“Museum, London. They are those pub- 
lished by Grenfell and Hunt in Greek 
Papyri, Series I1., as Nos. 68-78. Besides 
these, the British Museum contains, as 
Kenyon informs me in a written communi- 
cation (October 29, 1901), no papyri from 
the Great Oasis. Professor A. H. Sayce 
purchased for himself some other fragments 
in the winter of 1893-94. The six among 
them that were in the best state of preserva- 
tion he published immediately ;1 the rest, on 
account of their serious mutilation, he did 
not consider worth publishing. A few other 
small fragments are in the possession (accord- 
ing to a post-card of October 27, 1901) of 
Grenfell, but he attributes to them no great 
importance. Furthermore, it is not im- 
possible that some fragments of the papyrus 
‘find’ from the Great Oasis have found 
their way into other collections. 


1 Revue des Etudes Grecques, vii. (1894), pp. 300-304. 
Sayce’s readings can now be improved upon. - 
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The locality to which these papyri col- 
lectively belong, to judge by their contents, 
and in whose ruins, moreover, they were 
found, has been misunderstood by Sayce. 
He inferred from the contents that the leaves 
must have been discovered in E]-Kousiyet,! 
the ancient Cusz ; he has, therefore, referred 
the Kysis which occurs several times in 
his fragments to Cuse. But the London 
fragments show beyond doubt that Kysis is 
a place in the Great Oasis—the same place, 
in fact, that was already known to us from 
the inscription of Marcus Rutilius Lupus, 
Prefect of Egypt, of the year 116 4.p.2_ This 
inscription is found upon the architrave of 
the entrance-door of an ancient temple in 
the place called Ditish el-Kal‘a, in the Great 


1 The Fellah-town El-Kusiye is situated on the western 
bank of the Nile, inland between the railway-stations 
Dérfit esh-Sherif and Montfaltit. More precise details 
are to be found in K. Baedeker, Agyp/en, Zweiter Theil : 
Ober-Agypten und Nubien bis zum zweiten Katarakt ; 
Leipzig, 1891, p. 45 (= Upper Egyft, p. 29). 

2 Corpus Inscriptionum Grecarum, iii. 4948. Kysis 
is also mentioned (ev? Kvox) in the metrical inscription, 
No. 4949 of the same collection. No other mentions 
of the place Kysis are known to me. 
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Oasis, and shows beyond doubt that Dash el- 
Kal‘a is the ancient Kysis. Kysis (= Dish 
el-Kal‘a) is situated quite in the south of the 
oasis, on the caravan-road to Darffr, south- 
east of Bérys.} 


1 Baedeker, Ober-Agypten, p. 389: ‘Between Bérys 
and Maks, about half-way, but somewhat eastward of 
the road, lies the temple of Dish el-Kal‘a.’ The maps 
of the Great Oasis are not in perfect agreement. I have 
compared the following: F. Cailliaud, Voyage @ ? Oasis 
de Thebes et dans les déserts situés a [orient et ad Poccident 
de la Thébaide, fait pendant les années 1815, 1816, 1817 
ef 1818, Paris, 1821, plate x., p. 13; G. A. Hoskins, 
Visit to the Great Oasis of the Libyan Desert, London, 
1837, after p. xvi; G. Schweinfurth, /Votizen sur Kennt- 
niss der Oase el-Chargeh, i., Altertiimer, Petermann’s 
Mittheilungen, xxi. (1875), p- 384 f. (the maps are 
plates xi and xix. of this volume); G. Rohlfs, Dre 
Monate in der libyschen Wiiste, Cassel, 1875, at the end 
of the book (=plate xi. in Petermann’s Mitthet/ungen, 
1875); the maps in H. Brugsch-Bey, Reise nach der 
Grossen Oase el-Khargeh in der libyschen Wiiste, Leipzig, 
1878 (plate i. gives only the chief town of the oasis with 
its surroundings). Maps which can be easily obtained, 
and are satisfactory for the understanding of our papyrus, 
are those of H. Kiepert, Aegypten und Palestina (maps 
to illustrate ancient history, iii.), and the maps supplied 
in the prospectus ‘Aegypten und der Nil,’ issued by 
Cook’s Tourists’ Agency for 1901-2. T. Schottenfels 
and Co., Frankfurt a. M., and Cook and Son, Ludgate 
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What Sayce had already seen from a study 
of his few fragments has been confirmed by 
the leaves in the British Museum, which are 
more numerous and in a better state of 
preservation ; with quite unimportant excep- 
tions, the Papyri of Kysis relate to the grave- 
diggers’ guild of that place. The conjecture 
is inevitably forced upon us that in the Kysis 
Papyri we have before us in the main the 
remainder of the archives of the grave- 
diggers’ guild. 

The leaf under consideration also belongs 
to the Kysis Papyri; in it also the grave- 
diggers fill an important réle. As a relic, 
then, from the society-chest of the grave- 
diggers of Kysis in the Great Oasis we may 
take it in hand. 


Circus, London, send this prospectus gratis to anyone 
interested. Pictures of the ancient ruins of Kysis 
(=Dish el-Kal‘a) will be found in Cailliaud, plates xi., 
xii., xiii., and in Hoskins, plates xiii., xiv. The ancient 
notices of the Great Oasis have been collected by 
E. Bocking in his edition of Votitia Dignitatum, 1., 
Bonn, 1839, pp. 326 ff. ; and by H. Gelzer in his edition 
of Georgius Cyprius, Leipsic, 1890, pp. 139 ff. 


II 
THE TEXT 


Tue leaf reproduced here in facsimile in its 
original size measures 21°59 X 8°255 cm. (= 
about 83 x 34 inches). It is written on both 
sides. The front side, which is shown in 
the facsimile, bears the text of a letter; the 
other side, which, unfortunately, could not 
be photographed,! the address. In several 
places the papyrus shows lacune. I need 
not enter into details regarding the character 
of the script, as it can be seen at a glance 
from the facsimile. 

In the reading of the text there had to be 
taken into account : 

1 ‘The reverse side being a very dark brown renders 
it quite impossible to photograph with any kind of 
colour-plate’ (Communication from the photographer, 
E. Dossetter, London, W., September 30, 1got). 


THE TEXT / 
For the vecto: 


1. The first reading from the original by 
Grenfell and Hunt (G.H.); 

2. Kenyon’s collation of this reading with 
the original (K.) ; 

3. Wilcken’s reading from the photo- 
graph (W.) ; 

4. My own reading from the photograph. 


For the verso: 


1. The first reading from the original by 
Grenfell and Hunt (G.H.) ; 

2. Kenyon’s collation of this reading with 
the original (K.). 


I now give, to begin with, the transcription 
of the text as it appears; the division of 
words, which is in several places evidently 
intentional on the part of the writer, has been 
retained. Indistinct letters are indicated. by 
points below, missing letters by points within 
Square brackets. 
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Recto. 


Wevooiper mpeoBl.. . pw aroAAove 
peo ButepwayarntwadeAgw 
evKw  _X@upey 

mpotwvoAwvroAAacecaora 

5 (oparxartovemapacouravras 
adeAgove ev Gm —-ywwworkew 
ocbeAwadeAeorvowveKpo 
TadovevnvoxaciwevGade _ 
ET TOETWTNVTOALTLKNYTHV 

10 TreppberaveuroagwuToTne 
nyepovias Kai. javtnvre 
padcdwxaroskadosKaire 
orouseLauTnsTwvVveKpoTa 
pwveurrnpnriwerraverd 

15 OnovioravTncverAor Kat 


1 Wevoorper (W.), Yevoorpe (G.H.). aroAAwv (G.H.), 
aroAAwviw] (W.), aroAAwve (K.). ‘There is no trace 
of an w after AroAAwv in Pap. 713 on either recto or 
verso. At the same time one cannot be gwéfe certain 
that it was not written, since on the recto there is very 
little space between the « and the edge of the papyrus, 
and on the verso much of the ink has disappeared. My 
own opinion, however, is that no o was written in either 
place’ (K.). 

4 The first half of the line is not at all clear in the 
photograph. aca (W.), aorag (G.H.). 

5 (ouar (W.), oar (G.H.). 

6 a[d]eAdouc (G.H.). ul kat TavTnv (G.H.). 

is eLavtns (W.), efavtwv (G.H.). 


THE TEXT 9 


oTaveAOnovy Gewpaptupyn 
TUTOLTEpLWVAVTNVTET OL 
neacw 5,[.]Ao[.Jov[. . wor 


k,[... |repuovOehewrevrav 


20 Ga nSeworovovyTt 
21 eppwo Parreev x opat 
evo Ow 
Verso. 


atokAwve x Tapaipevoouprol. | 
apex Butepw x mpecButepovev Ko 


Text of verso according to G.H. 


‘ The writing on the verso is very indistinct, 
but I think the reading of Grenfell and Hunt 


1s 4. Aw[.Jo..... t(G.H.). ‘The remains at the end 
of the line are quite consistent with pou’ (K.). 

19 «.[...]aepe (W.), [.]av. karl. . Jrrepe (G.H.), «.[... Jarepe 
(K.). ‘There is no trace of any letter before « (which, 
moreover, stands exactly below the first letter in the pre- 
ceding line); nor is there room for «as, or any trace of 
it, in the papyrus. The second letter, of which part 
remains, may be v’ (K.). 

Below the last line are to be seen, as between lines 20 
and 21, traces of writing. ‘The marks of ink below the 
last line on the vecfo are not words, but probably mere 
blottings, as you suggest’ (K..). 
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is probably right’ (K.). See also K.’s re- 
marks on line 1 of the vecto and the note on 
p. 6. 


Although two lines have been seriously 
damaged, we are enabled to restore this text 
with confidence. Justification for the supple- 
ments in lines 18 and 19 will be given in the 
explanation of the text. The orthographic 
and other peculiarities being allowed to 
stand, but with division of words, accentua- 
tion, and punctuation, the text reads as 
follows : 

Wevoripe mperB[vté]pw ’Ardd\Awve 
mperButépw ayarnto adeApo 
év K(vupi)w xalperv. 
mpd TOV dAwv TOAAG oe domrd- 
5 (ouat kat Tods rapa col mavras 
ddeAgors ev O(e)O . yevdarkewv 
oe Géedw, ddeAPé, Ste of vexpo- 
Tao. evnvoxacw evOdde 
eis TO €ow THY TloAutiKny THY 
10 reupbeioav eis "Oacw bd THs 
nyepovias , kal [rT]avrny ma- 
padédwxa Tots KaXo?s Kal mr- 
atois eLavtis TOV vexpoTd- 
uv eis THPNTLY, Er’ av EX- 
15 On 6 vids adras Ne?Aos, kai 
dtav EAOn oiv Ged, papTupy- 


20 


THE ‘TEXT PE 


ot cou rept Sv adrnv memol- 
naw . 8[4]Aw[o]ov [8€] pou 
kK[at od] epi dv Oéders evrad- 
6a, nS€ws movobyTt. 


> ex , ” 
éppwcGai ve edxopat 


év K(vpi)w O(e)a. 


On the verso the address : 


"AréAAwvn x Taps Vevoripro[s] 
mpecButépw x mperBurépov ev K(upi). 


TRANSLATION. 


From Psenosiris the Presbyter to Apollon 
the Presbyter, his beloved brother 

in the Lord, Greeting ! 
Above all I salute thee often- 
times, and all the brethren that are 
with thee in God. I would have thee 
know, brother, that the grave-diggers 
here into the inner part 
have brought Politike, who was 
sent into the Oasis by the 
government. And her have I 
forthwith given over to the care of 
the good and faithful among 
the grave-diggers, until that 
her son Neilos be come. And 
when he hath come with God, 
he will bear thee witness of 
all that they have done to 
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her. Do thou also on thy part 
make known to me what thou dost wish 
done here. I will do it gladly. 


I wish thee welfare 
in the Lord God. 


On the verso the address : 


To Apollon x from Psenosiris 
the Presbyter x the Presbyter in the Lord. 


Pav! frrobabl ed the address 
onthe back~ also. 


Ill 
EXPLANATION 


THE papyrus undoubtedly contains the letter 
of one Christian presbyter to another. It is 
true that the name ‘Jesus Christ,’ or the 
word ‘Christian, does not occur ; the letter 
was perhaps intentionally framed in such a 
way that the non-Christian reader into whose 
hands it might chance to fall would not be 
able at the first glance to detect in it any- 
thing Christian. The proper names are not 
specifically Christian, and there were pres- 
byters in heathen Egypt ages ago, just as the 
name ‘brother’ was also in common use in 
remote times. The very formule ‘in the 
Lord’ and ‘in God,’ which seem to us the 
most certain indications of the origin of the 
ancient leaf, need not really surprise us when 
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they are found in a land in which it was the 
general custom to mention the Lord Serapis 
by name in the first lines of a letter, and to 
assure the receiver of the letter of intercession 
to this god. It is not possible, however, 
seriously to question the Christian character 
of the letter, and the first editors so inter- 
preted it as a matter of course. 

The writer of the letter is a presbyter 
named Psenosiris (line 1 and verso). The 
name is early Egyptian, ‘Son of Osiris,’ and 
occurs also elsewhere! as a Christian name. 
As a matter of fact, the old heathen names 
not infrequently reappeared as names of 
Christians. 

The term Jresbyteros, which occurs more 
than once (lines 1, 2, and verso), is certainly 
the Christian title. The use of the word 
with proper names, which is by no means 
rare in the papyri, to distinguish between 
an elder and a younger bearer of the 
same name, does not concern us_ here. 

1 W. Pape, Worterbuch der griechischen Eigennamen, “ii., 


Brunswick, 1863-1870, calls attention to a bishop of this 
name in Socr., Zcc?. Hist., ii. 28,,. Cp.n. 2, p. 25. 
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Christian presbyters are also mentioned in 
a papyrus letter of the fourth century a.p.,? 
belonging to Trinity College, Dublin, as 
Grenfell and Hunt have already pointed out. 
The naturalization of the term ‘ presbyter’ in 
its Christian sense would be particularly easy 
in Egypt, since from the time of the Ptolemies 
the technical title Avesbyteroz was borne there, 
as the inscriptions and papyri show,? not only 
by the holders of a municipal office, but also 
by certain priests. The term ‘brother,’ which 
appears more than once on the leaf we are 
considering (lines 2, 6, 7), could be accounted 
for in the same way; the very members 
of a guild whose duty it was to take part in 
the ceremonies required in connection with 
the embalming of bodies were styled Brothers.8 


1 Bernard P. Grenfell, 4x Alexandrian Erotic Frag- 
ment and other Greek Papyrt, chiefly Ptolemaic, Oxford, 
1896, No. 53. 

2 The evidence is to be found in Deissmann, Bidel- 
studien, Marburg, 1895, p. 153 f, and Neue Bibelstudien, 
1897, p. 60 ff (= Bible Studies, Edinburgh, 1go1, 
Pp. 1547 and 233 f-). 

3 The evidence is to be found in Bibelstudien, pp. 140 
and 82/. (= Bible Studies, pp. 142 and 87 f). 
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This consideration is not without some 

practical interest; the leaf we are consider- 
ing speaks of Christian members of a grave- 
diggers guild. The idea at once suggests 
itself that the home of an ancient fellowship 
here again had proved excellent soil for the 
growth of the new faith. 

The recipient of the letter is a presbyter 
named Apollon.! On reading the first two 
words of the prescript to the letter,? we might 
indeed suppose Psenosiris to have been the 
person addressed, his name appearing first, as 
it does, in the dative; but it was regarded 
as an act of special courtesy, and in com- 
municating with people in a higher position 
was evidently customary, to put the name of 

1 Wilcken suggests an o after aroAAwm ; im that case 
the name would be ’AvoAAdvws. On this conjecture 
see below, p. 42 f. 

2 The first lines must be read thus, and not as the 
address. It is a widespread practice amongst com- 
mentators on the Epistles of Paul to describe the first 
lines (of an epistle) as the address. But the address 
was placed, as our leaf—in addition to many other 
papyrus letters—shows, on the back (or on what served 


as a wrapper) of the letter. The address is unfortunately 
no more preserved in the Epistles of Paul than the date. 
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the person addressed! first. In the case 
under consideration, however, it seems to be 
due merely to a slip of the pen on the part of 
the honest Psenosiris, who in his zeal evi- 
dently thinks more of the person addressed 
than of himself. We are not disposed to 
blame him for the slip; it heightens the 
fresh naiveté of the whole leaf. 

Psenosiris calls the person addressed ‘his 
beloved brother in the Lord.’ That the 
formula ‘in the Lord’ belongs to ‘brother ’ 
and not to ‘greeting’ is a conclusion that will 
probably meet with acceptance—though the 
third line is indented—in preference to the 
suggestion that it should be referred? to the 
latter word. The Christian, ever since the 
Apostle,Paul conceived this wonderful symbol, 





We are really unable to say whether Paul dated his 
letters at all, but in my opinion it is probable that he 
did so. Letters of the first century which have been 
preserved in the original do, as a matter of fact, com- 
monly bear a date. 

1 Cp., ¢g:, Deissmann, Bibelstudien, p. 209 (not in 
the English translation). 

2 The xaipew év xvpiy of Phil. iii. 1, iv. 4, is not to 
be thought of here. 
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‘Brother in the Lord,’ has seen in the com- 
bination something far too close to be 
destroyed by a space in the lines; and the 
epistolary word of salutation, ‘ Greeting !’ 
handed down to us from antiquity, became 
too fixed to have been easily extended. 

Our interest is more deeply excited when we 
find that the abbreviations of the words ‘God’ 
and ‘ Lord,’ with which we are familiar from 
the MSS. of the Greek Bible, were evidently 
known to the writer of the letter (lines 3, 6, 
22, and verso; not line 16). Hereand there 
paleographic conclusions have been based 
upon these abbreviations which, in my 
opinion, have not been too well justified. 
The letter in which we are interested supplies 
now a welcome contribution to the history 
of the abridgment. It shows that ina village 
in the Libyan Desert, remote from the world, 
these abbreviations were so well known that 
they could even be used in a private letter, 


1 Speaking of the abbreviations, C. R. Gregory very 
justly remarks (Zexthritik des Neuen Testaments, i., 
Leipsic, 1900, p. 15): ‘They afford no criterion for the 
age of the manuscripts, as was once wrongly supposed.’ 
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and this at a period which, as we shall see, 
was, at any rate, before the oldest MSS. so 
far known to us were written. Now, since 
the presbyter in question is acquainted with 
the abbreviations from his Bible, we are able 
to say very definitely that MSS. of the Bible 
containing these abbreviations were to be 
found in Egypt at least as early as in the 
third century ; the Bible of Origen must have 
had them just as much as our famous uncial 
MSS. 

So much with regard to the prescript 
(lines 1 to 3). Here we may already intro- 
duce a question connected with it: To what 
place was the letter written? What was 
the dwelling-place of the presbyter Psen- 
osiris, and where was that of the presbyter 
Apollon? Place-names are not men- 
tioned, but we can nevertheless gather 
further particulars. The leaf was found, as 
we have said, with the relics of the archives 
of the grave-diggers’ guild of Kysis (= Dish 
el-Kal‘a). It might therefore have been 
written in Kysis. This leaf would in that 
case be the draft. Examples are not want- 

2—2 
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ing to which the leaf would then bear analogy. 
The Heidelberg papyrus collection possesses 
fragments which were derived, not from the 
letters sent, but from the copies retained. 
But line 8, ‘ here into the inner part,’ would 
not suit this assumption at all. Kysis cannot 
have been called the inner part of the Great 
Oasis, as a glance at the map will show. 
Kysis was therefore the dwelling-place, not 
of Psenosiris, but of Apollon ; and this leaf is 
not the copy, but the original letter which 
reached Kysis, and was there preserved 
amongst the fragments of writing belonging 
to the grave-diggers’ guild. The place in 
which it was composed can only have been 
a spot situated north of Kysis, in the inner 
part. One would very much like to think of 
the ancient town to which the present chief 
town, El-Khargeh, corresponds ; its impor- 
tant necropolis of early-Christian time has 
often been described by recent travellers.} 


1 Cp. the books of travel mentioned above, note, p. 4. 
Olympiodorus in Photius, p. 61 a, 24 (cited by Gelzer, 
p. 140), knew of a wider application of the name ‘Great 
Oasis.’ He calls the Oasis El-Khargeh “Oacis peyaAn 7 
e~wrépw, and the Oasis Dachel, which lay to the west of 
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- But we must advance with caution. We 
shall not ascertain the name of the place 
where Psenosiris served the Christian com- 
munity as presbyter unless more inscriptions 
or papyri are discovered to help us better 
than our imagination does. This much, at 
any rate, we may say : the letter was written in 
the inner part of the oasis, and was forwarded 
thence to the village of Kysis, situated at its 
southern edge. There dwelt Apollon, the 
Christian presbyter. 

The four lines that follow on the prescript 
—4 to 7—-and for the most part the whole 
style of the letter, show that Psenosiris, as 
was only to be expected, knows and uses the 
epistolary phrases of his age. He is as little 


it, "Oagws peytAn 7 éowrépw. Even in the present day 
the two oases are described, as the names show, as 
the outer and the inner (Baedeker, p. 379). If this way 
of speaking is ancient, the letter under consideration 
might also have been written in the Oasis Dachel. In 
any case the place of composition was situated north or 
north-west of Kysis. A closer investigation of the state- 
ments of Olympiodorus will be found in R. Lepsius, 
‘Trinuthis und die dgyptischen Oasen,’ Zeitschr. fir 
dgypt. Sprache u. Altertumskunde, xii. (1874), pp. 80-83. 
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indebted to the Apostle Paul for the ‘ often- 
times greet’ of line 4 f (1 Cor. xvi. 19) as for 
the ‘I would have thee know’ of line 6 7. 
(cp. Phil, i.-.12,; -1> Cor aig} 
Apostle and epigoni, it is better to assume, 
write the epistolary style of the Hellenistic 
world of the Mediterranean. It would be 
superfluous here to enumerate the many 
parallels from other papyrus letters to the 
formule and fixed phrases in this letter, as a 
comprehensive treatment of the whole material 
is to be expected from Dr. G. A. Gerhard, of 
Heidelberg. 

‘Formule indeed!’ I can imagine someone 
exclaiming. ‘Has Psenosiris no soul? Is 
he nothing more than a man of polite 
manners? Or was his idea merely to send 
his compliments to “all the brethren in the 
Lord”? Surely not. His letter does not 
in other respects give us the impression of 
being a mere collection of polite phrases ; it 
is a serious matter that he deals with in these 
hurriedly scribbled lines—nothing less, in- 
deed, than the fate of a sister in the Lord : 
‘The grave-diggers have brought here into 
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the inner part Politike, who was sent into the 
oasis by the Government.’ 

Grenfell and Hunt have already conjectured 
that ‘sent into the oasis’ means much the 
same as ‘banished into the oasis.’ The 
present writer agrees with them. It is 
tempting to suppose that Psenosiris perhaps 
intentionally chose the mild and colourless 
expression ‘sent,’ even though ‘to send into 
the oasis’ does not exactly occur elsewhere as 
a technical expression for banishment.! Of 


1 Constitution of the Emperor Justinian of the year 529 
A.D., Codex Justinianus (ed. P. Krueger, Berlin, 1877), 
IX., xlvii. 26: rods 5é dpxovras ’AAckavdpeias kal OnBaidos 
keAever povovs eis Tvwov kal cis "Oaow éxréeurey avtovs 
H ews €€ pnvOv 7 Td pHKirtov ews EviavTod. et Sé Sunvekys 
éorw 1 e€opia, pyre eis Tdyov reurétwoay pajte els 
"Oacw pate cis pvrdakiy erépas erapxias. Acta Sanctorum 
Octobris, t. vili., p. 871 B, from Johannes Monachus : 
efopiay kat’ adtav yndpiteras (Emperor Julianus) «at 
mepmes avtovs ev ’Odoe ths ’ApaBias. The technical 
expression in Greek elsewhere, as appears from other 
passages in the ‘Constitution of Justinian,’ which we 
have just quoted, is efopi(ew, or even méurew ev e£opig. 
The Latin technical usage is to be found in Th. Momm- 
sen, Rédmisches Strafrecht, Leipsic, 1899, p. 964 ff. 
The common term is re/egare, referring either to banish- 
ment or to internment. The most severe form of 
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the fact itself there can be no doubt. From 
the times of the Pharaohs down to the Roman 
and Byzantine Emperors the oases, and espe- 
cially this Great Oasis, were used by those 
in authority as a place of banishment.! An 
inscription from Luxor of the year 1033 B.C. 
contains a prayer of the high priest of 
Amon to the god, begging for the return of 
those who had been sent to Egypt into the 
oasis.2 A fragment has been handed down 
from Ulpian (ob. A.D. 228), which proves that 
banishment to the oasis was a means of 
expulsion from the province of Egypt in the 
time of the Empire.? Through the con- 


relegatio is the deportatio, while relegare and deportare 
are also used without any strict distinction. In the case 
under consideration the Latin term would indeed be 
deportare (cp. Mommsen, p. 975, note 2). 

1 Some examples are given in what follows. Fulness 
of proof is not aimed at. Cp. also the evidence in the 
preceding note, and especially the treatise of Joh. Val. 
Francke, Ueber ein Einschiebsel Tribonians beim Ulpian, die 
Verbannung nach der grossen Oase betreffend, Kiel, 1819. 

2 Brugsch-Bey, of. ci#. (note, p. 4), p. 83% 

8 Digesta, XLVIIL., xxii. 7: ‘Est quoddam genus quasi 
in insulam relegationis in provincia A2gypto in Oasin 
relegare.’ 
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trivance of the Arian Bishop George of 
Alexandria, in A.D. 356, several Catholic 
Christians, amongst them a virgin, were 
banished to the oasis.! Moreover, the 
‘Bishops of Egypt and of the two Libyas,’ 
who were banished at the same time,” may 
well have been sent into the oases. In a.pD. 
396 Timasius, General of the Emperor 
Theodosius I., was similarly banished,* and | 
half a century later, under Theodosius II., 
Nestorius, the former Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople.* 


1 Socr., LZccles. Hist., ii. 28: mavtas pev oby Tovs 
meptrepOevtas aOpdws Kal tHv rapbevov ékdpuray (v. 2. 
eEdpurev) eis TH peyaAnv “Oacrv. 

2 Jbid. Amongst them a bishop named Psenosiris 
(already mentioned in note, p. 14). According to 
Acta Sanctorum Maii, t. v., p. 29c (derived from 
Athanasius), most of them were sent into the Oasis of 
Jupiter Ammon, Ammonios into the ‘upper ’—that is to 
say, the Great Oasis. — 

3 Zosimus, v. 9 (Mendelssohn, p. 22), Tiywdovos 5€ tH 
’Odoews oiknoe: TapadoGeis arnAaivero. 

4 Zonaras, xiii. 22 (Dindorf, iii., p. 240): Kat drnvéxOn 
6 SeiAatos cis "Oacww, xdpav otcav Tis’ApaBias. Brugsch- 
Bey (0p. cit., p. 84) makes this notice refer, without 
quoting it at all, to the Great Oasis ; in doing so he is, 
as a matter of fact, dependent upon Hoskins (p. 291). 
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In this case the banishment was effected 
by the Government. The word used by 
Psenosiris! indicates that the Governor has 
ordered the internment. The Governor 
(also called Eparchos) means the Imperial 
Prefect of Egypt. According to Roman 
penal law, he could not effect the intern- 
ment ‘as a form of punishment, but could 
only propose it to the Emperor’;? but as 
regards confinement for an administrative 
purpose, ‘in so far as the place of punishment 


The geographical notice of Zonaras is at any rate not to 
be trusted. Nestorius himself in two letters to the 
Prases of the Thebaid (in Evagr., Accles. Hist., i. 7) calls 
his place of banishment “Oacw tiv kat "IBw, which is 
equivalent to ’Odcews ris-"IBews. This refers certainly 
to the Great Oasis, as, in fact, the Kysis papyri show. 
Cp. Grenfell and Hunt, p. 104. 

1 wyepovia of the office of Prefect of Egypt occurs 
also, for example, in Eus., Zccles. Hist., vii. 11% 
Aipidtaves Svérwv tiv yyeuoviay. I do not know whether 
Hyeuovia can also denote the office of Governor of Upper 
Egypt (the Thebaid). The Great Oasis belonged, at 
any rate for administrative purposes, to the Thebaid. 
Cp. U. Wilcken, Griechische Ostraka aus Aegypten und 
Nubien, i., Leipsic and Berlin, 1899, p. 426. 

2 Mommsen, Strafrecht, p. 975- 
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is within the district,’ his action is un- 
fettered.1 In the case of Politike, we are 
confronted with two possibilities: banish- 
ment was proclaimed by the Governor, either 
on the strength of an Imperial edict (and such 
an edict might spring from the Emperor's 
own initiative, though it could also be pro- 
nounced at the suggestion of the Governor), 
or was effected by him as an administrative 
measure. 

Politike is one of the forgotten persons 
of whom aristocratic history takes no account. 
We may infer, however, that she was a free 
woman, perhaps also that she was not with- 
out means.?, The first editors interpreted 
the word folztzke not as a proper name, but 
as the designation of a public prostitute ; but 


1 Mommsen, Sfrafrecht, p. 975, note 6. 

2 Both conjectures are suggested by the practice in 
Roman penal law. Mommsen, p. 968: ‘The 7elegatio 
could be carried out only in the case of free men.’ 
Ibid., p. 969: ‘Internment . . . was not easily effected 
except in the case of people of the better class and of 
some means, on which account its employment in the 
penal decisions was usually confined to such persons, 
while people of a humbler class were condemned for 
similar offences to work in the mines.’ 
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this idea is to be rejected. It is certainly 
quite true that the expression ‘ the public one’ 
occurs in this sense. In the present con- 
text, however, this meaning is not suitable. 
It is not very likely, to judge by the practice 
in Roman penal law,? that a prostitute would 
have been banished; nor did this idea seem 
to me any more plausible when I read that 
Rohlfs in 1874 found in Esneh a number of 
harlots who had been expelled from Cairo.’ 
What occasion could the presbyters of two 
‘communities of Christians and the Christian 
members of the grave-diggers’ guild have 
for troubling themselves about the welfare 
of a wanton woman who was a stranger to 
them? 

The situation in the letter itself demands 
at least the assumption that the banished 
person was a Christian woman, whether we 

1 The evidence is given in Du Cange, Glossarium ad 
Scriptores Media et Infime Grecitatis, i.. Lugduni, 1688, 
p. 1195 f, under wodctixy. The ‘Anonymus Combefi- 
sianus in Lacapeno, num. 44,’ cited there is Theophanes 
Continuatus, vi. 44 (p. 430, Bekker), cited by Grenfell 
and Hunt. 


2 See note 2, p. 27. 
8 Rohlfs, of. cit., p. 321. 
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take the disputed word as a proper name or 
not. If ‘ politike’ is not a proper name, we 
might recall the many notices to the effect 
that during the persecutions of Christians 
many honourable women were forced into 
the public brothels.1 It has been handed 
down, from Egypt in particular, that during 
the persecution under Diocletian and Maxi- 
minus Christian wives and saintly maidens 
were violently forced by the Prefect into 
houses of public resort.2, On these martyrs 
the name Politikai might just as well have 
been fastened as the name Porphyriteis* on 
those persons who were condemned to work 
at breaking porphyry stone. 

This banished Christian woman, then, in 
whom we are interested, may, if we suppose 
that she had suffered that terrible fate, have 
been called politike without having been a 

1 The whole material is collected by Mommsen in 


Strafrecht, p. 955- 

2 Euseb., De Mart. Pal. v. 3, and E£ccles. Hist., viii. 
14uf- 

3 This is found in the Syriac text of Eusebius’s treatise 
on the Palestine martyrs. Cp. B. Violet in Zexte und 
Ontersuchungen, xiv. 4 (1896), p. O1. 
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polittke. But we are still obliged to ask: Is 
it likely that those who shared the same faith 
would have applied this term of reproach 
to her? 

Weare relieved of all improbabilities if we 
write the ‘P’ large and take ‘ Politike’ as a 
proper name. Pape’s book, Wérterbuch der 
grviechischen Eigennamen, already shows us 
that the word occurs also elsewhere for the 
time of the Empire as a name for women.! 
The inscriptions in the Latin Corpus, all of 
the time of the Empire, substantially add to 
the evidence, Politice often appearing as a 

1 The inscription there described as Orelli 4766 now 
appears in the Jnscriptiones Grace Sicilia et Italie, ed. 
G. Kaibel, Berlin, 1890, No. 1705 ; and in the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Latinarum [CIL], vi. No. 20616. It 
stands upon a marble urn found in Rome, and runs: 

D°*M 
IVLIA * POLITICE 
DOESE 

OSIRIS 


TOPSYCRON 
HYDOR 


Kaibel transcribes the last lines thus: Sot oo: “Ocupis 7d 
Yuxpdv vdwp. But we ought, at any rate, to write dyn 
instead of doin. 
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cognomen,! but also as a distinct name ;? 
and even though the present writer knows 
of no evidence at present for this name 
from Egypt,? he has not the least doubt 
that the name was in common use. Derived 
as it was from the Greek-speaking world, 
it preserved its Greek ending even in 
Latin, as the inscriptions show. The lack 
of other Greek examples from Egypt is a 
mere accident in statistics. 

Can we glean other details concerning the 
Christian woman Politike besides the fact of 
her banishment? From line 14 f it appears 
that her son Neilos intends to journey to his 


1 From Italy, C7Z, xiv. 628, Ostia, Atilie Politices ; 
ix. 878 7, Luceria, Plautia >» Z Politice; 5575, Septem- 
peda, Vibia Politice; v. [1788=] 8414, Aquileia, Zuci- 
lie Politice; 4681 7., Brixia, Postumie P. lib. Politice. 
From Gallia Narbonensis, xii. 717, Arelate, Bedia 
Politice ; 828, Arelate, Julie Politica. 

2 From Italy, CZZ., iv., all from Pompeii, 1832, 1915, 
1930. From Gallia Narbonensis, xii, 2630, Genova 
(Geneva). From Spain, ii. 1,993, Abdera in Beetica. 

3 The Julia Politice mentioned in the Roman in- 
scription (note, p. 30), to whom Osiris is to pour out 
the cooling drink, need not, of course, be derived from 


Egypt. 
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mother. Where is the homeof both? This 
question does not allow of an answer, but 
from indications in the letter itself we can 
infer the road the banished woman took 
before she found an asylum in the inner part 
of the oasis. The letter from Psenosiris to 
Apollon, the presbyter of Kysis, only explains 
itself satisfactorily if Apollon knew the com- 
panions in the faith; ‘the Politike’ means, 
perhaps, ‘the particular Politike who is well 
known to you.’ Politike must, therefore, 
before she travelled into the inner part of 
the oasis, have passed Kysis, and must there 
have asked help of the Christian presbyter. 
The grave-diggers then conduct her (thanks 
to the influence of Apollon) northward into 
the inner part to the community led by 
Psenosiris. Such are the events that must 
have preceded the letter. If, however, 
Politike travelled from south to north, she 
must have set foot upon the oasis in the 
south. It is therefore probable that she was 
brought from Syene, let us say, to the oasis. 
It seems, moreover, that Neilos purposed to 
journey to his mother past Kysis, therefore 
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likewise from south to north. Now, of the 
different routes leading from the Nile to the 
Great Oasis! it is the route which starts out 
from Syene (=Assuan — Kubéaniye) that 
obliges the traveller to tread the oasis in 
the south and brings him straight to Kysis 
(= Dash el-Kal‘a). 

But perhaps we have inferred too much ; 
we do not wish to offer more than a suggestion. 

From the practice in Roman penal law we 
may perhaps conjecture still further that 
Politike, as a banished person, had lost her 
possessions through confiscation,? but that 
within the oasis her freedom of movement 
was not restricted. And with this latter 
supposition the situation presupposed in the 
letter would agree. Politike was escorted to 
the dwelling-place of Psenosiris, not by the 


1 Cailliaud (p. 46) and Baedeker (p. 385) give the 
routes starting from north-east and east. The south- 
eastern routes are well shown on Cook’s map. For our 
conjecture compare the journey of the Governor from 
Upper Egypt to Syene for the tracking out of Christians 
which is mentioned in note 2, p. 46 f 

2 Mommsen, p. 957 7 

3 Jbid., pp. 976 and 971. 
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authorities, but by the grave-diggers. The 
authorities had the Christian woman conducted 
only to the oasis itself, if we may so assume, 
as far as Kysis; from this point she could 
move freely within the oasis. She would 
seem to have attached herself to some mem- 
bers of the grave-diggers’ guild of Kysis as 
they wandered into the inner part. Why the 
men made the journey we cannot tell ; per- 
haps for the purpose of transporting mummies,! 
perhaps on matters of business, or perhaps 
with the very intention of succouring the 
helpless. Our imagination certainly has the 
widest field in which to exercise itself. But 
it is very likely, as we have assumed above, 
that it was Apollon, the Christian presbyter 
of Kysis, who afforded the assistance ; as it is 
equally probable that the succourers were at 
least friendly in their feeling towards Chris- 
tianity, for they bring the woman to the 
Christian presbyter Psenosiris, to whose com- 
munity several members of the grave-diggers, 


1 Mention is made of a transportation of this kind, for 
instance, in the fine Kysis papyrus, No. 77 (Grenfell and 
Hunt, p. 121 f.). 
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guild of the place belong. Amongst these 
men, through the influence of Psenosiris, the 
poorest woman may find a shelter. This 
news Psenosiris communicated to the brother 
in Kysis, and it is very reasonable to suppose 
that the succourers of Politike took his letter 
with them on their return to their dwelling- 
place, Kysis. The leaf seems to have been 
preserved amongst the fragments of writing 
belonging to the grave-diggers’ guild of Kysis 
—another reason for supposing that here also 
within the guild Christianity had its adherents, 
as it had in the dwelling-place of Psenosiris. 
These Christian grave-diggers in the inner 
part of the Great Oasis excite our interest in 
no small degree. The presbyter calls them, 
not Christians, but ‘the good’ (really ‘the 
beautiful ’) ‘and faithful.’ Here we seem to 
have another instance in which a designation 
is intentionally chosen that is on the surface 
colourless; the letter might fall into the 
wrong hands, and Psenosiris, to be sure, 


1 Wilcken’s reading in line 13 éfavrjs (‘forthwith’), 
which must be assured, is more suitable grammatically 
than the first reading, é£ avrav. 


soe 


» 
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would be familiar, from his New Testament, 
with that saying in Matt. x. 16—the word 
given to the disciples by the Master Himself 
expressly for a time of persecution. The 
non-Christian, on reading the words, would 
think of the old title of honour, ‘ beautiful 
and good’; he would interpret it not as 
‘good and faithful,’ but as ‘good and true.” 
The Christian reader, however, would gather 
the true meaning at once—as readily, in fact, 
as he could understand the expression ‘ the 
pure and holy men,’ which Dionysius of 
Alexandria? used of the martyrs of the 
Valerian persecution. It would appear from 
the words ‘the good and faithful among the 
grave-diggers’ that Christianity was professed, 
not by all the members of the guild in the 
dwelling-place of Psenosiris, but, at any rate, 
by a section of them. How was Christianity 
introduced into the oasis, so remote from the 
world, and how was it that it spread amongst 
the grave-diggers there? It is not too bold 


1 Like dyaGé kai wwe in the Parable of the Talents 
(Matt. xxv. 21, 23). 
2 Euseb., Zecles. Hist., vii. 10, 
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to conjecture that the first knowledge of 
Christ was brought into the Libyan Desert 
by banished Christians.! That, of all people, 
members of a grave-diggers’ guild should 
have been impressed by the teaching is par- 
ticularly easy to understand. Amongst these 
‘ancient gentlemen * there can have been no 
lack of serious and thoughtful people to whom 
the new message had more to offer than the 


old faith had. 
It was amongst these companions in the 
faith, then, that Politike, through the friend- 


1 In Euseb., Zecles. Hist, vii. 11,3, Dionysius of 
Alexandria speaks expressly of the great result of his 
missionary efforts among the heathen of his place of 
banishment in Libya. The Coptic legend makes the 
Apostles Bartholomew and Peter labour as missionaries 
in the oasis of Egypt; cp. Syzaxarium, ibers. von F. 
Wiistenfeld, I., Gotha, 1879, p. 6. The oldest references 
to the Christianity of the oases known to me are those 
given by E. Quatremeére, Recherches critiques et historiques 
sur la langue et la littérature de I’ Egypte, Paris, 1808, 
p. 217 f The evidence collected there does not seem to 
reach back farther than into the fourth century. In the 
Berlin Sitzungsberichie, 1901, p. 831, A. Harnack shows 
from the ‘epistolz festales’ of Athanasius (ed. Larsow, 
p. 26) that there were Christians in the Great (and Small) 
Oasis in the year 329. 

2 Shakespeare, Hamlet, V. 1. 


na 
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ship of Psenosiris, found a temporary shelter; 
and she must have experienced much kind- 
ness at their hands. Her son Neilos, who 
has set out after his mother, and is even now 
awaited,! is to tell Apollon very soon ‘ what 
they have done to her’ (line 17 f). This 
can hardly mean what evil the persecutors 
have inflicted on her, but what good the 
brethren have done to her. 

Lines 18 and 19 have been seriously 
damaged. Our power to restore them we 
owe to the fact that, as they are the con- 
cluding lines of the letter, we are able to 
draw upon the fixed phrases of epistolary 
language as we find them elsewhere; we 
even find a sentence elsewhere which is so 
like one here that it might be mistaken for 
it.2 Only the first four letters of line 19 are 


1 Psenosiris (or Politike) must have sent fuller par- 
ticulars by letter to Neilos. 

® Oxyrhynchus papyrus, 113,, (second cent. A.D.) rept 
Se cat od dv GéAers SHAov por 7/S€ws tonwovte (sic) Eppworo, 
Line 27 above, djAwodv po. SyjAwody por as a fixed 
phrase in letters occurs also in Fay#m Towns and their 
Papyri, 122 ,, (circ. 100 a.D.). I have to thank Dr. 
Gerhard for referring me to the following letters among 
the Berlin documents : 248 (second cent. A.D.) ,, S#Awedv 
pot, ,, nAwoov S€ por, 615 (second cent. A.D.) .» SyAwody 
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still not completely assured. According to 
Kenyon,! the supplement x[ai od |}—which, as 
a matter of fact, fits the text excellently and, 
to judge by the photograph also, is graphi- 
cally not impossible—does not seem to be 
confirmed by the original; there the letter 
which follows the « seems to be a v, which 
makes us conjecture xt[p|. In spite of the 
address ‘brother,’ ‘lord’ would certainly be 
conceivable? as an attestation of respect, but 
the present writer cannot help thinking the 
other supplement more suitable. In any 
case the sense is assured : Psenosiris offers to 
do for Apollon all the favours that may be in 
any way acceptable to him. 

The conclusion of the letter is the usual 
one, only Christianized by the words ‘in the 
Lord God.’ Similarly, the address on the 
back bears, as though for a seal, the words 
‘in the Lord.’ 


pou, similarly 384 , (second to third cent. a.D.), as also in 
the Abinnaios letters (circ. 346 A.D.) of the Geneva Papyri: 
50, kai [me]pt dv BovAn Ke Ac]vé por, Kipre ddeAGE, 75éws 
éxovtt, and 55, wept dé dy etrov, KéAevé por 75€ws TovovyTt, 
1 Cp. p. 9, above. 
2 Cp. ‘My lord brother’ in the Abinnaios letter, 50, 
quoted in note 2, pp. 38 and 30. 
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As we have already seen (p. 1 #-), this leaf 
was discovered together with other papyri 
belonging to the grave-diggers of the Great 
Oasis. Most of these other papyri have been 
dated. The following are the years to which 
they have been assigned: Sayce’s frag- 
ments III. and IV. to 242 a.p.; Sayce V. 
and Grenfell and Hunt 71 to some year 
between 244 and 249 a.p.; Grenfell and 
Hunt 68 to 247 a.D.; Sayce I. to 249 A.D. ; 
an unnumbered fragment of Sayce’s (men- 
tioned after VI.) to some year between 254 
and 259 a.p.; Grenfell and Hunt 69 to 
265 A.D.; 70 to 269 A.D. ; 72 to one of the 
years 290, 293, 299, 303, Or 304 A.D. ; 74 to 
302 A.D.; 75 to 305 A.D.; 76 to 305-6 A.D. ; 
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Sayce I]. to 304, 305, or 306 a.p. ; Grenfell 
and Hunt 78 to 307 a.p. It will be seen 
that the leaves which are shown by their 
contents to be related are all derived, 
so far as they have been dated, from the 
period (to take a round number) between 
240 and 310 A.D. It is very unlikely that 
the few which have not been dated, Sayce VI., 
Grenfell and Hunt 73 (the leaf we are 
considering) and 77, should be placed either 
much earlier than 240 a.D., or much later 
than 310 a.p.1 The most obvious sugges- 
tion is rather that they, too, were written 
between these two limits. 

If the leaf under consideration carries us 
back to, let us say, the time between 240 and 
310 A.D., and treats, as its contents would 
indicate, of a Christian woman banished by 
the Government, it should be referred to 
one of the Christian persecutions under the 
Emperors Decius, Gallus, Valerian, Dio- 
cletian, or his successors till 313 a.D. At any 


1 Grenfell and Hunt 77 should very likely be referred 
to the time of Diocletian ; cp, the remarks of the editors, 
p- 121. 
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rate, we know nothing of other persecutions 
within that limit. 

Now, are we in a position to fix upon a 
particular persecution? Thanks to recent 
discoveries of papyri, we possess in the 
original, as is well known, several libelli 
relating to the persecution under Decius ; 
but we are not justified in carrying this leaf 
so far back—not, that is to say, if with Gren- 
fell, Hunt, and Kenyon we have correctly 
read the name of the presbyter of Kysis as 
Apollon. 

Wilcken,! on the strength of his reading 
of the photograph, came to the conclusion 
that the name must be read Afollonios. 
Now, in the Kysis papyrus, Grenfell and 
Hunt 71, which was written as early as the 
time of the Emperor Philip (between 244 
and 249 A.D.), in line 4 of the second 
column mention is made of an Apollonios, 
son of Ammonios the presbyter.2 This 
might mean Afollonios, son of Ammontos 

1 Cp. above, p. 8. 

2 The papyrus has AroAAwviw Appovww rperBurepov, 


which is a slip of the pen for AroAAwviov Appwviov 
mpeo Butepor. 
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senior, but might also be understood as 
Presbyter Apollonios, son of Ammonios. 
Supposing the second meaning to be correct, 
might we venture to identify this person with 
the one addressed in our letter? In that 
case, certainly, we should have to go back to 
the time of the Emperors Decius, Gallus and 
Valerian, rather than to the beginning of the 
fourth century. But, even if the person 
addressed in this letter was called Apol/onios, 
the present writer would not be so bold as 
to make out the identification ; the meaning 
senior in Papyrus 71 still appears to him 
more probable. We do not find a clue to 
lead us on the right path even in the other 
Kysis papyri. Nor do we glean any in- 
formation relevant to our purpose when we 
find the sign Kon the margin of Papyrus 69 


(of the year 265 a.D.), as it is not, in this 
case, the Christian symbol.? We are obliged, 


1 On the other hand, the meaning could not be 
Apollonios senior, son of Ammonios. 

2 The editors take it to be a symbol for the word 
Xpnpaticy, which stands in the line in question. The 
same symbol also occurs elsewhere for éxatévrapxos—e.g. 
Grenfell and Hunt, Papyrus II. 62 (Faiyfim, 211 a.D.); 
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therefore, to give up the idea of assigning the 
letter of Psenosiris to the time of Decius (as 
regards the persecution, too, that continued 
under Gallus, we do not know where to halt). 

But this being so, we may still think 
seriously of the Valerian persecution (after 
257 a.D.). In this connection statements 
on the part of contemporaries, which we 
may suppose to be trustworthy, come to 
our assistance. We know, for instance, 
through Cyprian,! that Valerian actually 
published an edict which decreed the banish- 
ment of Christian matrons and confisca- 
tion of their possessions ; we learn, further, 


in the Aristotle papyrus, and in scrolls from Hercula- 
neum for xpévos ; in magical papyri for xpie (F. G. Ken- 
yon, Zhe Palzography of Greek Papyri, Oxford, 1899, 
p. 155); in medical papyri for xp@ (C. Kalbfleisch, Papyri 
Argentoratenses Grace, Lektionskatalog, Rostock, 1901, 
Summer, p. 8). 

1 Ep. 82, rescripsisse Valerianum ad senatum, ut 
episcopi et presbyteri et diacones in continenti animad- 
vertantur, senatores vero et egregii viri et equites Romani 
dignitate amissa etiam bonis spolientur et si ademptis 
facultatibus Christiani esse perseveraverint, capite quoque 
multentur, matrone ademptis bonis in exilium relegentur. 
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through Dionysius of Alexandria,! that when 
the Governor of Egypt pronounced against 
him and other Christians a sentence of 
banishment, he based his claim to choose 
the place of exile upon an express command 
of Valerian and Gallien. 

We possess similar items of information 
with regard to the persecution that started 
under Diocletian and his successors (after the 
year 303)—we give it here its popular name 
‘Diocletian. When we hear of an Alexan- 
drian woman, a Christian,” being punished by 
Maximinus with banishment, in addition to 
confiscation of her possessions, we may be 
sure that this is only one instance out of 
many. We are told, again, of the banish- 
ment of Egyptian Christians during the 
Diocletian persecution in the legends of the 


1 In Euseb., Zccles. Hist., vii. 11 ,., Aipudcavds dvérwv 
THY HyEpoviav avrols eirev’ OpG pas duov Kal aXapiorous 
évras Kal dvaicOynTovs THS TpadTyTOs TOV GEeBarTaV HmOv. 
Sudwrep ovk ever Oe év TH TOAEL Tatty, dAAG drootadjoer Oe 
eis TA pepn THS AriBins Kat év romp eyouéevp Kedpa: 
TovTov yap Tov Tomov éfeeEdunv ex THs Kedevoews TOV 
oeBaorav pov. 

2 Euseb., Zecles. Hist., viii. 1445. 
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Coptic Christians dealing with the saints.} 
In this case we may certainly have our 
doubts about the historicity of particular 
cases, but we need not suppose the popular 
memory to have been at fault, in so far as it 
recollected that deportation was one of the 
punitive measures employed in this perse- 
cution. The same remark applies to the 
notice in the fragment relating to the martyr- 
dom of Saint Theonoé,? to the effect that 


1 Synaxarium, ed. Wiistenfeld, i., p. 293 : Justus is sent 
by the Governor to Upper Egypt. In a fragment in Aug. 
Ant. Georgius, ‘ De miraculis Sancti Coluthi et reliquiis 
actorum Sancti Panesniv martyrum Thebaica fragmenta 
duo ...,’ Rome, 1793, p. xc, we are told of the banish- 
ment of a Christian, Isaac, by Culcianus ; for a case of 
banishment by the Governor Armenius see Amélineau 
in the work cited below, p. 140. 

2 Georgius, p. 240. The name of the saint is pro- 
nounced not Theone, as it is written on p. 212, but 
Theonoé, as on p. 242. The Governor called Culcianus 
in this fragment, who appears elsewhere also in the 
martyr-texts edited by Georgius (p. Ixxxviii # ; cp. also the 
Tabula Chronologica Imperatorum, Prasidum, et Martyrum 
Agypti, p. cxxxvii f, and Amélineau in the work cited 
below, p. 67 £ and often), has been treated of by Hans 
Achelis, Die Martyrologien : thre Geschichte und thr Wert 
(Abhandlungen der Kgl. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 2u 
Gottingen, Phil.-Hist. Klasse, N.F., No. 3), Berlin, 1900, 
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under Diocletian the Governor Culcianus 
published an Imperial edict in Alexandria 
promising honours to those Christians who 
offered sacrifice to the Imperial deities, but 
threatening with severe punishments those 
who refused to sacrifice—the men with death, 
their wives and children with banishment to 
remote regions, in addition to confiscation of 
the property left by the husband. 


p- 174 #, and by Carl Schmidt in Texte und Unter- 
suchungen, N.F., v. 4 6 (1901), p. 47 f. He is probably 
mentioned in the Amherst papyrus 83 (Faiyim, un- 
fortunately not dated). The Kysis papyrus 78 (Grenfell 
and Hunt, ii, p. 123 #) supplies us further with one of 
the Prefects of Egypt desiderated by Schmidt (p. 50) 
between 303 and 313: Satrius Arrianus is 7yezev in 
307 A.D. A Governor of Upper Egypt under Diocletian, 
Arianus by name, is mentioned in Synaxarium, p. 141 ; 
an Arianus, preses Thebaidos, by Georgius, p. clxii and 
often. He appears very frequently among the martyrs 
spoken of by E. Amélineau, Zes Actes des Martyrs de 
PEglise Copte, Paris, 1890, cp. pp. 20-63. The informa- 
tion on p. 45 to the effect that he extended his journey 
for the tracking out of Christians as far as Syene is 
particularly interesting. The Coptic Christians tell us 
that in the end Arianus was converted, and died a martyr 
in Antioch (p. 63). Is this Arianus identical with the 
nyepev of the Kysis papyrus? 
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Another instance may be added, in con- 
clusion. Amongst the horrors (with which 
we are so familiar) of the Diocletian perse- 
cution we must include the transportation of 
Egyptian Christians to the stone-quarries” 
and mines, which is described by Eusebius 
in his treatise*on the Palestinian martyrs. 
Judging by the practice in Roman penal law, 
already touched on above,! we may suppose 
that these condemned persons belonged really 
to the lower classes; the corresponding 
punishment for persons of higher standing 
was deportation. 

For which of the two persecutions are we 
to decide? Had the letter been handed 
down to us as a piece of literature—as a 
fragment, let us say, of a history of martyrs— 
it would be very hard to give an answer. 
We might at best say as follows: the letter 
shows that at the time in which it was com- 
posed Christianity already played a part by 
no means insignificant in the Great Oasis ; 
in several places there were organized com- 


1 Note 2,.p..27- 


7 
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munities. Now, as we havealready supposed,! 
the first. propagators of the new faith in this 
region so remote from the world must have 
been banished Christians. The Valerian 
persecution, therefore, with its many depor- 
tations, carried out on the strength of -an 
Imperial edict, more readily suggests itself 
than earlier persecutions, with their banish- 
ments that happened only occasionally. 
Above all others, therefore, the Valerian 
age deserves to be considered when the 
origim of the Christian communities of the 
oases is in question ; and that being so, the 
letter under consideration would belong to 
the time of the persecution under Dio- 
cletian. 

It may be that new discoveries will throw 
fresh light on the beginnings of the com- 
munities in the oases. Up to the present 
explorers have, unfortunately, for the most 
part shown little interest in the Christian 
relics of this district, though there are indica- 
tions in the accounts of their travels that a 


1 Page 37, especially note 1, which refers to the 
Valerian persecution. 


4 
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rich Christian life’ must have flourished there 
in ancient times. Even at the present day 
the traveller who takes an interest in matters 
relating to Christianity finds without trouble 
early-Christian inscriptions which, when he 
publishes the results of his expedition, are 
not even mentioned.! If we only consider 
the great early- Christian city of the dead 
in the chief town of the oasis, with its many 
inscriptions in Greek and Coptic, what great 
results might be expected from Christian 
archzeology if only archzologists set to work 
on a definite plan! Brugsch Bey, who has 
seen and briefly described these inscrip- 
tions,” supposes them to be the work of the 


1 I have to thank Herr Kumm for the copy of an 
unpublished Christian inscription from the same temple 
in Kysis (= Dfsh el-Kal’a), which bears the inscription 
of Marcus Rutilius Lupus (above, note 2, p. 3); it 
stands in red letters in the ‘ Chorraum’; traces of hiero- 
glyphics can also be discerned. I refrain from publish- 
ing it here, because the text brings the editor of it 
face to face with several questions which would require 
to be answered at some length. 

2 Page 59 f The posthumous work of W. de Bock 
(ob. May, 1899), Matériaux pour servir a l’archéologie de 
l’ Egypte chrétienne. Avec xxxiit planches en phototypie 


-* 


. 
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oldest Christian inhabitants of the oasis; in 
accordance with the old Egyptian custom, 
the dead were still embalmed and wrapped 
up, partly, perhaps we may add, by the hands 
of Christians such as those among whom 
Politike found a shelter.' However, we 
need not fix our hopes upon future dis- 
coveries alone. What we cannot ascertain 
for certain from the text of the letter we can 


et 100 dessins dans le texte, St. Petersburg, tgo1 (a 
Russian text is given throughout in the left-hand column), 
only became known to me after I had written the above 
lines. W. de Bock undertook two journeys in order to 
study the ancient Christian memorials of Egypt—1888-89 
and 1897-98. The results have been published by J. 
S[tasoff] and W. G[olenischeff] in the above-mentioned 
work, from the sketches of De Bock. A large portion of 
De Bock’s investigations relate to the Christian memorials 
in the north-east of the Great Oasis, especially to those of 
the ancient Christian necropolis. The abundance of the 
early Christian paintings here presented to us is particu- 
larly surprising. Unfortunately, the inscriptions are repro- 
duced only to a very small extent. In those published, 
I have failed to find anything which could help us for- 
ward in our investigation. The ruins of Kysis (= Dtish 
el-Kal‘a) are not mentioned. 

1 Schweinfurth, of. c/. (note, p. 4), p. 387, ventures 
to suggest as ‘the principal time for the origin of the 
necropolis ’ the fourth to eighth centuries a.D. 


4—2 
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discover, with at least a certain amount of 
probability, by a study of the character of 
the writing, which has been preserved to us 
in the exact original. 

The science of palzeography as regards the 
Greek papyri is quite in its infancy; but, 
thanks to the many hundreds of dated frag- 
ments from the Greek millennium of Egypt, 
it has command of unusually reliable material 
by which to control its discoveries. In this 
domain the importance to be attached to 
the decisions of experts is totally different 
from that which we may ascribe to the dating 
of the Greek Uncial MSS. of the Bible as 
determined by the pre-papyrological palzo- 
graphers, although it is obvious that in par- 
ticular cases experts, too, may be liable to 
error. 

There are three views among specialists ; 
we have to make our choice of one of them. 
Grenfell and Hunt, in their first edition, 
thought of the end of the third century, or, 
as they also say, of the reign of Diocletian. 
This view is of special importance, because 
its adoption was uninfluenced by the explana- 
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tion of the leaf as a document relating to a 
persecution of Christians. 

Wilcken, in a verbal discussion, thought 
that, on the strength of the photograph, he 
could assent to this decision ; but on Novem- 
ber 2, 1901, he informed me in a written 
communication that, so far as he recollected, 
it would be possible, on palzographical con- 
siderations as well, to move the papyrus 
farther back—to the Decian persecution.! 

Kenyon, in a written communication on 
November 4, 1901, after collating the original, 
announced it as his opinion that the writing 
is to be referred to the age of Diocletian. 

Thus the verdict of paleeographic discussion 
is inclined to pronounce in favour of the time 
of Diocletian—the same time that we were 
able to suggest, if not to prove, on the 
ground of internal evidence. This date may, 
after all, be wrong; but, even so, the error 
would not be one to be very deeply deplored. 


1 Wilcken reckoned with this possibility when he 
supposed that the person addressed in the letter was 
called Apollonios, and is identical with the Apollonios 
of another Kysis papyrus (cp. above, p. 42). 
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J 


The value of the leaf increases if, instead of 
the Diocletian persecution, we have to think_ 
of the Valerian, or of a still earlier one: it 
would come to us with a greeting from an 
age compared with which ours is poor—from 
the great days of Cyprian and Origen. 


V 
RETROSPECT 


Amoncst the dwellers in the Libyan oases 
an idea prevails that Europeans, by copying 
ancient inscriptions, obtain control over 
hidden treasures, to which a clue is therein 
found.1 Have we in this leaf, with its 
ancient text from the oases, discovered a 
hidden treasure ? 

Sixteen hundred years ago in Egypt a 
Christian woman, Politike, stood before one 
of the highest officials in the kingdom. Like 
many others, she was called upon, by com- 
mand of the Emperor, to make choice 
between two courses of action: she must 
either do what was required of every loyal 
subject, offer sacrifice to the Genius of the 

1 Rohlfs, p. 278 f 


* 
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Emperor; or a terrible punishment awaits 
her — confiscation of her possessions and 
banishment to the desert. Consent means 
a trifling act; refusal involves a woeful 
experience. Politike has to decide one way 
or the other. How many have brought the 
required offering and thus saved themselves 
from the awful alternative? How many have 
allowed themselves to be moved to at least 
an outward concession? Which course will 
she take? She is bound fast to the present 
life by the firm links of a mother’s love. 
Ought she to abandon her son Neilos? or 
should she give way to the pressure of the 
officer and fulfil the command, as a mere 
formality, in order to return to her own home, 
a free woman? What the hypocrite regards 
as a trifling matter the honest soul feels to be 
an insurmountable obstacle. Politike has a 
conscience. 

Banishment or ...? No; rather an 
offence against the earthly lord than an 
apostasy from the living God and His Son! 
We must obey God rather than men—so it 
is written; and, again: ‘What help is it to 
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a man if he gain the whole world and yet 
harm his own soul? Everyone who for- 
sakes children or fields or houses for My 
name’s sake, he shall receive back an 
hundredfold and inherit eternal life.’ 

Politike has refused to sacrifice; the 
sentence of the officer has taken its course. 
She tears herself away from household and 
belongings, from her son Neilos, and follows 
the soldiers deputed to transport her. Will 
she ever set eyes upon her child again? 
Will Neilos be able to follow his mother 
into exile? 

They reach Syene, take a hurried farewell 
of the eternal river—the river Politike loved 
so well that her son was named after it— 
and then a little caravan moves westwards 
into the barren land, the bare tops of whose 
hills are traced in sharp outlines in the 
evening sky—the desert! The desert with 
its parching heat and bleaching bones un- 
folding a tale of robbers, murder, and the 
malice of demons! And what, forsooth, 
will happen when, all these terrors passed, 
they arrive at the oasis? Who will trouble 


~ 
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about a woman without means? Who will 
understand her language and sympathize 
with her holiest thoughts ?» Will anyone be 
found to give her for the work of a giant 
the rations of a slave ? 

The sun has set and risen six times; but 
the days have brought Politike a single com- 
fort, a rest at the well of the oasis which 
lies half-way, otherwise nothing but priva- 
tion and hardships. The tortures of the 
journey in the desert are becoming intolerable 
to men and beasts alike, when the flagging 
horses toss their heads knowingly, and the 
guides point towards the western horizon. On 
a hill in the distance appear outlines of build- 
ings and of trees; then, on a nearer view, 
green meadows, fountains of water, houses, 
huts, and palms, women and children moving _ 
about quickly, and, crowning the hill, the 
proud castle, its walls enclosing a temple of 
the gods enriched with pictures and inscrip- 
tions—Kysis in the Great Oasis! 

The soldiers make their report to the 
captain of the castle; their commission is 
discharged ; Politike is free—free, but in a 
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world of strangers. But she has hardly had 
time to realize fully her position in all its 
desolation, when through the crowd of gazers 
there approaches her a man whom they call 
Apollon, whispers a watchword—a precious, 
holy name-—and leads her to his house. 
Here she hears as in a dream Greek accents, 
words of comfort and consolement spoken 
by Christian brothers and sisters. They tell 
her how that in an earlier age, when a like 
storm swept over Christendom, the Gospel 
was brought here to Kysis by banished 
Christians, and how that even among the 
heathen in the oasis it found hearers ready 
to believe. How that in the good grave- 
diggers’ guild, where it was long ago the 
custom to call the companions érother, there 
were now several members who believed in 
the Christ. How that farther on in the 
inner part of the oasis there existed a still 
larger community—there, they assure her, 
she will feel herself at home again; thither 
Apollon, the presbyter of Kysis, will have 
her conducted to the presbyter Psenosiris. 
An opportunity soon offers itself. Mem- 
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bers of the grave-diggers’ brotherhood have 
to make one of their solemn journeys into 
the inner part. They take with them 
Politike, now restored to life and hope, and 
conduct her safely to Psenosiris, the pres- 
byter of the Christian community in the 
inner part of the oasis. And for this 
stranger, his sister in the Lord, Psenosiris 
knows well where to find the right hosts. In 
his community are Christian grave-diggers, 
and to these ‘good and faithful ones’ he 
can intrust Politike with a calm conscience 
until that her son Neilos, for whose arrival 
she now once more dares to hope, be come 
to his mother. Apollon was not mistaken 
in Psenosiris, nor did Psenosiris trust to 
his Christians in vain. The grave-diggers’ 
families, to whose care Politike was forth- 
with entrusted, treated the banished woman 
with the utmost kindness. And it is of this 
that Psenosiris, with a joyfulness that is not 
without a touch of pride, sends his brother 
Apollon tidings in a letter. 

This letter we possess, and we have it in 
the original : we can take the papyrus in our 
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hands, we can read the handwriting of Pseno- 
siris with our own eyes. 

Have we, then, by the possession of this 
letter gained control over a hidden treasure ? 
I propose to answer this question, not for the 
sake of the mere dealer in antiquities, but for 
the scholar. 

What are our sources for the knowledge of 
the Christian persecutions in the Roman State? 
We possess Acts of Martyrs, authentic, un- 
authentic, and partly authentic ; we have the 
letters of noted champions of the faith, and 
the narratives of the writers of history and 
of stories. We are confronted with an 
impenetrable thicket of luxuriating legend. 
There is certainly no lack of sources, and 
year by year new ones are disclosed. But 
everywhere, even in the most highly reputed 
Acts of Martyrs, we are referred back to 
tradition. This tradition is, we admit, in 
many cases excellent; and a close inves- 
tigation even of those texts from Egypt 
that have such a flavour of romance about 
them will, if it is supported by an intimate 
acquaintance with the state of things in 
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Roman Egypt, succeed in gleaning here and 
there a good grain even in the chaff. 

So that, as far as the material for investiga- 
tion is concerned, we did not lack resource. 
What we did lack were original docu- 
ments. 

What is it essentially that makes the 
original of so much importance to us? -It 
is this. The original carries us back, not to 
tradition about the past, but to the actual 
past itself. It places us+in direct contact 
with the very object of investigation. The 
autograph not only engages the critical 
faculty—it also speaks to the soul of the 
inquirer with a softer but clearer voice, 
and gives wings to divination. Who will 
be annoyed with the reader of the auto- 
graph when he tries to read in the strokes 
of the writing, or between the lines, what 
could be discerned when the leaves were 
studied in their own home, under their 
own sky? 

The Egyptian discoveries! of the last 


1 The very important discovery of the inscription of 
Arykanda (ed. Th. Mommsen, Archaol.-Epigr. Mitteil- 
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decade have presented us with originals of 
the time of the Christian persecutions, such 
as a first specimen of a libellus relating to 
the Decian persecution,! anda second.?, Now 
they offer us—as though to compensate us for 
the sorrow with which we were obliged to 
regard the documents of perfidy—a leaf which 
treats of a Christian confessor, and which 
shows that in a most forlorn corner on the 
extremest southern border of the known 
world the Gospel had forced an entrance, 


ungen aus Oesterreich, xvi., 1893, p. 93 f-) may also be 
mentioned here, although the two texts of this inscription 
are not the originals in the strict sense of the word. 

1 F. Krebs, Zin Libellus eines Libellaticus vom Jahre 
250 2. Chr. aus dem Faijtim, in Sitzungsberichte der Kgl. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften 2u Berlin, 1893, p. 1007- 
1014; cp. A. Harnack, 7heol. Lit.-Zeitung, xix. (1894), 
col. 38-41. 

2 K. Wessely, Zin Libellus eines Libellaticus aus dem 
Faijtim, in Anszeiger der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften 2u Wien, Philosophisch-Historische Classe, xxxi. 
(1894), pp. 3-9; cp. A. Harnack, Zheo/. Lit.-Zeitung, 
xix. (1894), col. 1627 I do not know whether this 
libellus, found in the papyrus collection of Archduke 
Rainer, is identical with ‘Akt betr. eine Christenver- 
folgung’ of the same collection (Allgemeine Zeitung, 1884, 
No. 163, p. 2398, and Philolog. Anzeiger, 1884, p. 478). 
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and in what way the Christians there fulfilled 
the word of their Master: ‘I was a stranger, 
and ye took Me in.’ 

Certainly, we have to do in this leaf, not 
with a highly commemorated saint, but with 
a person quite unknown—a woman forgotten 
for fifteen hundred years; nor was the letter 
written by a famous patriarch in a busy town 
of the world, but by the unskilled hand of 
some elder of a congregation in the desert. 
And it is obvious that the few hurriedly 
scribbled lines relate to one of those small 
matters for the sake of which history is not 
wont to keep its archives. 

But does not the particular value of the 
leaf in question consist in this very circum- 
stance? ‘The farther back into the past we 
transport ourselves, the more scanty do such 
sources become, the more carefully must 
every relic of the culture of that time be 
turned to the best advantage for the purpose 
we have in view. It is in this way that we 
accumulate, by quiet, unassuming work— 
work removed from the struggle for law 
and orthodoxy — the foundation-stones for 
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a history of the Church, not indeed of the 
official Church, often rather of the un- 
official, yet always of the Church, if we mean 
by it Christianity—proofs of its elasticity, 
of its inexhaustible power of adapting itself, 
of transforming itself, of bending to the lowly 
and of ennobling the commonplace.’ 

These are the words of the Rector of the 
University of Marburg.!_ I venture to quote 
them in reference to the Politike papyrus. 

The papyrus is old enough for our purpose. 
If we are right in our calculations, it belongs 
to the beginning of the fourth century (even 
earlier, if we have miscalculated its chrono- 
logy) ; so that, apart from a letter from Rome 
to the Faydn,? it is the oldest original letter 
that has so far been transmitted to us from 
the hand of a Christian. 


1 A. Jilicher, Moderne Meinungsverschiedenhetten tiber 
Methode Aufgaben und Ziele der Kirchengeschichte (Mar- 
burger akademische Reden, 1901, No. 5), Marburg, 1go1, 
Pp. 23. 

2 The Amherst Papyri, Part I., London, 1900, No. IIL. a, 
p- 28 #7, and Part II., London, rgo1, plate 25; cp. A. 
Harnack, Sitsungsberichte der Kel. Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften zu Berlin, 1900, p. 987 ff. 
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But this insignificant papyrus 
yet another reason for congratul 
a proof of Christianity's inexhar 
of bending to the lowly and of ennoi 
what is commonplace. a raed an 
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